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DISCUSSION 

EXPEEIENCE AS PURE AND CONSCIOUSNESS AS 

MEANING 

THE current idealistic doctrine that experience is constituted by 
subject and object in indissoluble relation to each other has 
recently been challenged by two writers in the pages of this Journal. 
"William James and Professor Woodbridge propose in place of this 
doctrine the view that consciousness is not the subject-term of a sub- 
ject-object relation, but is itself a relation between terms, and that 
this relation is an external relation which does not in any way change 
the character of the terms which it relates. These two thinkers 
differ, however, in the identification they make of the relation which 
is properly to be called consciousness. The former treats conscious- 
ness as the relation which obtains between two experiences when one 
passes into the other in the continuum of personal biography. The 
later experience, as appropriating the earlier, stands to it in the 
relation of consciousness. Consciousness is nothing but the felt con- 
tinuity of the later experience with one that has preceded it. No 
experience taken by itself is conscious; it is just pure experience, 
without any inner duplicity; it is a mere that, whose nature is all 
told when you have enumerated the sensible qualia and relations 
which are in ' ' the instant field of the present. ' ' When consciousness 
arises, it comes as a new relation tying two successive experiences to 
each other in such a way that they now both belong to the same self. 
For Professor Woodbridge, on the contrary, consciousness arises 
when, in addition to the multifarious relations that obtain in the 
world, a relation of meaning arises between objects. Under the guid- 
ance of common sense and of science, "we are wont to think of a 
world without consciousness in it as a world devoid of meaning. Add 
consciousness to that world and then meaning is added, but noth- 
ing else. ,n " Consciousness may be defined, therefore, as a kind of 
continuum of objects," and "the distinctive character of that form 
of continuity which we have when objects are in consciousness" is 
such that objects "become representative of each other." 2 "Such 
phrases as 'conscious of and 'conscious that' have often been taken 
to indicate that consciousness is not simply the kind of relation I 
have indicated, but that it has in addition the property of 'aware- 
ness,' which gives to things a peculiar and immediate kind of pres- 
ence. I am not sure but that we find ourselves here in a verbal 

1 ' ' The Problem of Consciousness " in " Studies in Philosophy and Psy- 
chology by Former Students of Charles Edward Garman," 1906, p. 160. 
2 "The Nature of Consciousness," this Journal, Vol. II., p. 121. 
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difficulty, for what is it 'to be aware' of anything? If we can not 
make the 'awareness' responsible for the thing's qualities or for its 
spatial and temporal relations, what is then left to constitute that 
peculiar presence? Indeed, it seems to me, on analysis of the situa- 
tion, that just this character of 'awareness' turns out to be the mani- 
fold and irresistible meaning connections which the things in the 
conscious situation have. These connections hold the things in such 
a network of immaterial groupings, that their presence is quite other 
than merely spatial, temporal, or specifically qualitative. It is to be 
noted also that the 'awareness' diminishes in its evident character 
just in proportion as the linkage of meanings becomes deranged. 
I do not find at present, therefore, convincing facts to indicate 
that 'awareness' involves an additional characterization of con- 
sciousness. ' ' 3 

In this paper I wish to examine these views of James and Wood- 
bridge; and I select them for this examination because it seems to 
me that, while in either case something of fundamental importance 
is overlooked that should be taken into consideration in determining 
the nature of consciousness,* still the common contention of these 
thinkers is sound, and that consciousness is itself a relation between 
objects and not a term of a relational complex. My paper will there- 
fore be a criticism of views with which I am in part in hearty agree- 
ment, and will concern itself with details and not with the general 
doctrine of the relational view of consciousness. 

In determining what consciousness is, we may of course be largely 
dealing with a verbal definition. Different thinkers may agree as 
to facts and yet differ as to what facts they shall call by certain 
names. Now it is difficult to criticize the two views under examina- 
tion without incurring the reproach that one is simply concerned 
with the question of the correct application or denotation of a word. 
To make it clear that this is not my concern here, let me say that 
what I wish to establish is not that consciousness is properly to be 
used to designate something that James and Woodbridge are not 
willing to call consciousness ; but that there is something, call it what 
you will, that neither James nor Woodbridge has given explicit 
recognition to; that this something is constitutive of what we call 
experiences, and that it is relational in character. 

James's doctrine of the nature of consciousness is based on his 
doctrine of pure experience. "My thesis," says he, "is that if we 
start with the supposition that there is only one primal stuff or 
material in the world, a stuff of which everything is composed, and 
if we call that stuff 'pure experience,' then knowing can easily be 

•"Studies in Philosophy and Psychology," p. 161. 
'Unless consciousness be arbitrarily defined. 
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explained as a particular sort of relation towards one another into 
which portions of pure experience may enter. The relation itself 
is a part of pure experience; one of its 'terms' becomes the subject 
or bearer of the knowledge, the knower, the other becomes the object 
known." 5 This doctrine of pure experience is developed in antith- 
esis to the "neo-Kantian" theory that consciousness is "the logical 
correlative of 'content' in an Experience of which the peculiarity is 
that fact comes to light in it, that awareness of content takes place. ' ' 8 
This "neo-Kantian" view is stated by James in two quotations, one 
from Mr. G. E. Moore and one from Natorp. "The moment we try 
to fix our attention upon consciousness," says Mr. Moore, "and to 
see what, distinctly, it is, it seems to vanish. It seems as if we had 
before us a mere emptiness. When we try to introspect the sensa- 
tion of blue, all we can see is the blue; the other element is as if it 
were diaphanous. Yet it can be distinguished, if we look attentively 
enough, and know that there is something to look for." 7 "Con- 
sciousness," says Natorp, "is inexplicable and hardly describable, 
yet all conscious experiences have this in common, that what we call 
their content has this peculiar reference to a center for which 'self 
is the name, in virtue of which reference alone the content is sub- 
jectively given, or appears. . . . While in this way consciousness, or 
reference to a self, is the only thing which distinguishes a conscious 
content from any sort of being that might be there with no one con- 
scious of it, yet this only ground of the distinction defies all closer 
explanations. The existence of consciousness, although it is the fun- 
damental fact of psychology, can indeed be laid down as certain, can 
be brought out by analysis, but can be neither defined nor deduced 
from anything but itself." 8 "Now," says James, "my contention 
is exactly the reverse of this. Experience, I believe, has no such 
inner duplicity; and the separation of it into consciousness and 
content comes, not by way of subtraction, but by way of addition — 
the addition, to a given concrete piece of it, of other sets of experi- 
ences, in connection with which severally its use or function may be 
of two different kinds." A "given undivided portion of experience, 
taken in one context of associates," plays "the part of a knower, 
of a state of mind, of 'consciousness'; while in a different context 
the same undivided bit of experience plays the part of a thing known, 
of an objective 'content.' In a word, in one group it figures as a 
thought, in another group as a thing. And, since it can figure in 

• This Journal, Vol. I., p. 478. 
"Ibid., Vol. I., p. 479. 

'Ibid., Vol. I., p. 479, quoted from Mind, Vol. XII., N. S., p. 450. 
'Ibid., Vol. I., p. 479, quoted from "Einleitung in die Psychologic, " 1888, 
pp. 14, 112. 
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both groups simultaneously, we have every right to speak of it as 
subjective and objective at once. " 9 " Consciousness connotes a kind 
of external relation, and does not denote a special stuff or way of 
being. The peculiarity of our experiences, that they not only are, 
but are known, which their 'conscious' quality is invoked to explain, 
is better explained by their relations — these relations themselves 
being experiences — to one another."™ 

In short James resolves everything into experiences, even rela- 
tions between experiences being themselves experiences. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to ascertain what experience is, which is thus the 
stuff of which everything is made. This question James himself 
answered, first putting it in the mouth of an objector in this form : 
"If experience has not 'conscious' existence, if it be not partly made 
of 'consciousness,' of what then is it made? Matter we know, and 
thought we know, and conscious content we know, but neutral and 
simple 'pure experience' is something we know not at all. Say what 
it consists of — for it must consist of something — or be willing to give 
it up. ' ' Then James proceeds : " To this challenge the reply is easy. 
Although for fluency's sake I myself spoke early in this article of a 
stuff of pure experience, I have now to say that there is no general 
stuff of which experience at large is made. There are as many stuffs 
as there are 'natures' in the things experienced. If you ask what any 
one bit of pure experience is made of, the answer is always the same : 
'It is made of that, of just what appears, of space, of intensity, of 
flatness, brownness, heaviness, or what not.' Shadworth Hodgson's 
analysis here leaves nothing to be desired. Experience is only a col- 
lective name for all these sensible natures, and save for time and 
space (and, if you like, for 'being') there appears no universal ele- 
ment of which things are made." 11 

The bearing of this reply upon the contention that there is "no 
aboriginal stuff or quality of being, contrasted with that of which 
material objects are made, out of which our thoughts of them are 
made, ' ' 12 does not seem to have been appreciated by James. For if 
such a relation as space is a distinct stuff out of which, among 
others, a pure experience is made, why should not the "external re- 
lation" between experiences, which James makes consciousness to 
consist of, and which is itself an experience, 13 be itself just one of 
the many aboriginal stuffs which we must recognize as entering into 
the constitution of thought? "Personal histories are processes of 

'Ibid., Vol. I., p. 480. 
*>Ibid., Vol. I., p. 486. 
11 Ibid., Vol. I., p. 487. 
a Ibid., Vol. I., p. 478. 
15 Ibid., Vol. I., p. 486. 
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change in time, and the change itself is one of the things immedi- 
ately experienced," 1 * "and any kind of relation experienced must 
be accounted as 'real' as anything else in the system." 15 This rela- 
tion of consciousness a radical empiricist must hold fast to, and 
must take at its face value, neither less nor more ; it has a whatness, 
and "this whatness is real empirical 'content.' " 16 Even though 
consciousness be a "function in experience," the fact that it is a 
content of some experiences makes it as much a "stuff" of which 
those experiences are made as is any other of the contents in those 
experiences. It is one of "the originally given continuities" that 
ought to "stand on their own bottom," 17 and as originally given it 
has as much aboriginality as anything else. To resolve consciousness 
into an external relation, therefore, is not to deny that where this re- 
lation exists, it is "an aboriginal stuff or quality of being"; and if 
this relation is always present where there are "thoughts" and makes 
an experience to "figure as a thought," 18 then it is the specific stuff 
of which thoughts are made; that is, it is the specific stuff which, 
added to other specific stuffs, makes a thought out of what it is 
added to. James's doctrine, therefore, of the nature of conscious- 
ness, when stated in terms of the recognized specific differences of 
"stuffs" out of which experience is made, does not after all turn 
out to be a denial that consciousness is an aboriginal stuff or quality 
of being, although he started out with such a denial. It turns out to 
be simply a denial that this specific aboriginal stuff is to be found 
in every experience. Although there is an aboriginal stuff out of 
which, when added to other sorts of aboriginal stuffs, "thoughts" 
are made, this stuff is not an essential ingredient in all experiences. 
An experience is "pure" when this ingredient is absent from its 
constitution. "Save for time and space (and, if you like, for 
'being') there appears no universal element out of which all things 
are made," and by things it seems that a radical empiricist means, 
when he makes this statement, "pure experiences." This seems to 
be the accurate statement of the results which James as a matter of 
fact arrived at. 

Now the question arises whether it is not possible to find, in 
every experience, some other common stuff than time and space, 
and, if you like, "being": some other universal element out of 
which all experiences are made. In asking this question, we need 
not be inquiring about the existence of some "entity," but of some- 

"Ibid., Vol. I., p. 536. 
"Ibid., Vol. I., p. 534. 
18 Ibid., Vol. I., pp. 536-7. 
" Ibid., Vol. I., p. 537. 
18 Ibid., Vol. I., p. 480. 
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thing of a relational character, of a character more or less like that 
which time and space are usually regarded as having or being. 
This question, as I understand it, James answered decidedly in the 
negative. But I think that it can be shown that on this question, 
just as on the question whether there is an aboriginal stuff or qual- 
ity of being out of which thoughts are made, James reached a result 
which was in one sense the opposite of that he set out to obtain; 
and it can be shown that his failure to recognize this fact gives a 
paradoxical character to many of the expressions that he uses. For 
instance, every reader of his article, "Does Consciousness Exist?" 
will remember the passage in which he seeks to show how "the room 
he sits in" is an experience which is situated at the place of inter- 
section of two processes, which connect it with different groups 
of associates, and which make it possible therefore that the room 
should be counted twice over, although all the time it remains a 
numerically identical thing. 19 "What are the two processes, now," 
asks James, "into which the room-experience simultaneously enters 
in this way? One of them is the reader's personal biography, the 
other is the history of the house of which the room is part. ... As a 
room, the experience has occupied that spot and had that environ- 
ment for thirty years. As your field of consciousness it may never 
have existed until now, ' ' etc. The paradox comes from treating the 
room, when considered as a physical thing, as an experience which 
has occupied that spot and had that environment for thirty years. 
What is meant by calling this particular room, with a time span of 
thirty years, and practically unchanging space relations, an experi- 
ence? Or, to put the question in a more general form, what is meant 
by calling anything an experience? Is anything whatever, that is 
ever experienced, itself a bit of pure experience, a "unit of pure 
experience"? 20. The philosophy of radical empiricism, so we are 
told, regards the pure experiences, "in themselves considered," as 
"so many little absolutes," and such pure experiences "can be pos- 
tulated with any amount whatever of span or field. ' ' 20 We have had 
one instance of "a unit of pure experience" in the room in which I 
sit; we have another instance given us in "this pen"; and if we 
may judge from these instances, it would seem that every concrete 
thing in the universe is a unit of pure experience. Let us now return 
to our question, What is meant by calling it an experience ? 

If we answer this question from the point of view given us by the 
statement that there is no universal element in things except time 

" Ibid., Vol. I., pp. 481-2. This identical thing that the room is, is in this 
passage treated as "an experience," whether taken in connection with one group 
of associates or with the other. 

x Ibid., Vol. II., p. 181. 
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and space, then it would seem that any concrete thing in time and 
space is as such an experience, and that to call it an experience is not 
to predicate of it anything else than a spatial and temporal char- 
acter. This, however, is obviously not James's meaning, as appears 
from this most significant paragraph : 

In this sense we at every moment can continue to believe in an existing 
beyond. It is only in special eases that our confident rush forward gets rebuked. 
The beyond must of course always in our philosophy be itself of an experiential 
nature. If not a future experience of our own or a present one of our neighbor, 
it must be a thing in itself in Dr. Prince's and Professor Strong's sense of the 
term — that is, it must be an experience for itself whose relation to other things 
we translate into the action of molecules, ether-waves, or whatever else the phys- 
ical symbols may be. 21 

It seems, then, that every unit of pure experience must be an 
experience for itself, and be of an experiential nature. If this be 
not to maintain that a common experiential nature, in addition to 
common spatial and temporal natures, enters into the constitution of 
all concrete bits of experience, I can not understand what the words 
mean. Can we get any light from other passages in James's articles 
on what this common experiential nature is ? I think we can. 

For radical empiricism "the relations that connect experiences 
must themselves be experienced relations." 22 "To be radical, an 
empiricism must neither admit into its constructions any element 
that is not directly experienced, nor exclude from them any element 
that is directly experienced. " 22 " There are as many stuffs as there 
are 'natures' in the things experienced." 23 "Here as elsewhere the 
relations are of course experienced relations." 24 It would seem, 
then, that an experience is made up of things experienced, these 
things being themselves made up of the various natures experienced. 
Things not experienced are not experiences or parts of experiences; 
and the experiential nature that things outside of our own experi- 
ences are assumed by radical empiricism to have, is just experienced- 
ness. "The instant field of the present is at all times what I call 
the 'pure' experience. ... In this naif immediacy it is of course 
valid; it is there, we act upon it." 25 In our experiences "the contin- 
uities and the discontinuities are absolutely coordinate matters of im- 
mediate feeling." 26 In an experience, then, there is a field, within 
which there are things having a naif immediacy, and this immediacy 
is an immediacy of feeling. ' ' Pure experience, " as " the original flux 

21 Ibid., Vol. I., p. 569; the italics are James's own. 

"Ibid., Vol. I., p. 534. 

"Ibid., Vol. I., p. 487. 

M Ibid., Vol. I., p. 483, footnote. 

"Ibid., Vol. I., pp. 485-6. 

» Ibid., Vol. II., p. 30. 
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of life before reflection has categorized it," is "full both of oneness 
and of manyness, but in respects that don 't appear. . . . Pure experi- 
ence in this state is but another name for feeling or sensation." 27 
In short, an experience is a unity of things present in the way of 
immediate feeling. One thing present spatially in the same spatial 
field with another thing does not make with that other thing an 
experience; nor does it do so if it is present with another thing in 
a temporal way. It must be present in a feeling way. This does 
not necessarily mean that feeling is something to which these things 
are present. It may merely mean that feeling is a way in which 
things are together with each other, just as space is one way in 
which things are together with each other. If feeling be made a 
unique kind of relation that obtains among certain "natures," then, 
whatever may become of the doctrine that the beyond must be of an 
experiential nature, we have an account of the nature of experience 
that is in accord with the general spirit of James's philosophy, and 
an account which distinguishes between what is immediately felt 
and the feeling of it, between what is experienced and the experi- 
encing of it, without which distinction no meaning can be given to 
the statement that only things experienced can be taken into account 
by an empirical philosophy. If feeling be made a unique relation 
subsisting between the things felt, then we can understand how there 
can be "an instant field of the present" which does not include every- 
thing that exists at the present time. Only those things which are 
related together in the way of immediate feeling and thus combined 
into a particular feeling group will be present in that particular 
instant field of the present. If this view of feeling be accepted, then 
we can understand how "experienced relations" can be "members 
of the same originally chaotic manifold of . . . experience of which 
the related terms themselves are parts." 28 The experienced relations 
and the experienced terms between which they obtain are all terms 
of the feeling relation which obtains among them all, and which binds 
them all into an experiential unity of which both the experienced 
relations and the experienced terms are members. 

This last paragraph is not intended as an interpretation of 
James's thought. It is an attempt to interpret the facts that James 
made use of, and which he did not interpret, and to interpret these 
facts in a manner similar to that which he employed in interpreting 
what he called the function of consciousness. My contention is that 
there is no justification for calling anything "a unit of pure experi- 
ence," when that thing has no community of nature with other 
things called "units of experience." A community of nature must 

27 Ibid., Vol. II., pp. 29-30. 
"Ibid., Vol. I., p. 483. 
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be recognized where a community of name is justified, and unless 
that community of nature in the case under consideration be a com- 
munity of relational nature, then it must be a community of qual- 
ity or of "entity," or of some other sort not specified. 

If this interpretation of the nature of experience be accepted, 
then in one sense it can be said that experience has no inner du- 
plicity — it is not constituted, namely, of subject and object in sub- 
ject-object relation. And yet it has an inner duplicity in that it 
is capable of analysis into objects, on the one hand, and into the 
peculiar relation of feeling, on the other, which binds these ob- 
jects together into an experiential unity. Again, if this interpre- 
tation of the nature of experience be accepted, it makes little dif- 
ference whether we apply the name "feeling" to the relation or 
way of togetherness that constitutes objects into an experience, or 
whether we prefer to call this relation "consciousness." Personally 
I think violence is done to current usage if we arbitrarily decline to 
allow this relation to be called consciousness, and restrict this term 
to the relation in which a later experience stands to an earlier when 
the two experiences belong to the same self. But as I have said be- 
fore, I do not care here to enter into a terminological or lexico- 
graphical discussion. 

Let us now pass to the consideration of Professor Woodbridge's 
identification of consciousness with meaning relation. The ques- 
tion that we have to ask here, as in the case of James's doctrine of 
consciousness, is not what distinct factor in experience we shall call 
consciousness, but whether Woodbridge's analysis of experience has 
succeeded in distinguishing all the factors. In taking up this prob- 
lem, we can not do better than by beginning, as Woodbridge begins, 
with the realism of common sense. In other words, let us assume 
for the present, without discussing the ultimate tenability of the 
assumption, that there is a real world that existed before con- 
sciousness of it arose. Now, to avoid speculation about matters that 
are largely guesswork, let us not go back to the very beginning of 
your experience or of mine, but let us take our departure from a 
point which is accessible to every one. This morning, let us say, 
you woke from a deep sleep, which left behind no memory of dreams. 
What happened when you thus woke? In answering this question, 
let us leave out of consideration the important problem of the 
specific occurrences that took place in your nervous system at the 
moment of waking, and let us confine our attention to a description 
of things that can be described without taking into account the 
specific happenings in the nervous system. The room in which your 
bed has its place, with all its contents, was there before you woke, 
and the furniture of that room had certain spatial interrelations 
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which presumably were not altered by your awaking. What, among 
other things, occurred in this room when "consciousness came 
back" to you, was that "a field of view" arose, in which some of 
the surfaces of certain pieces of furniture were included. This field 
of view did not include those surfaces which were turned away from 
your body, nor did it include the many things which lay outside of 
the spatial field more or less in front of your eyes. This field of 
view is well indicated by the drawing given by Karl Pearson on 
page 64 of his ' ' Grammer of Science, ' ' second edition. All the ob- 
jects in this field of view were already there before you awoke; 
your awaking did not produce them, but it did bring these objects 
together into a certain group which did not exist before. The aris- 
ing of consciousness either consisted of or was accompanied by 29 a 
new integration of these objects in such wise that they came to exist 
in a togetherness or combination, and from this combination many 
objects equally existent at the time were excluded, and many fea- 
tures of the objects that were included were likewise excluded. If 
you awoke because I called you, there was, at the moment when you 
woke, another field of view which I call my field of view at that time. 
This field of view included certain surfaces of the same articles that 
were included in your field of view, but more or less different sur- 
faces, and some of the articles in my field of view were not in yours 
and some in yours were not in mine. Each field of view, as a group 
of qualities and relations, had a unity of its own. The fact that 
more or less the same objects appeared in the two fields of view did 
not prejudice the distinctness of each group as a group. The aris- 
ing of your field of view was not an arising of a meaning relation 
between all the objects in that field of view; it might not even have 
been the arising of any meaning relation between any of the ob- 
jects in that field of view. If you were still quite stupid from sleep, 
probably none of these objects had any meaning in terms of any 
other as they appeared in that field of view. They simply were there 
together in a certain way. Whether or not we choose to call this way 
of togetherness consciousness makes very little difference; but 
whether we shall call it a continuum of meaning does make a great 
deal of difference. We may be more or less at variance with each 
other in our employment of the term consciousness. The history of 
the word has been quite full of adventures into new fields; but 
"meaning" we are all quite well agreed upon, at least as regards its 
denotation. Words have meaning, clouds mean rain, ideas, to peo- 

M For the present I do not care whether you say "consisted of" or "was 
accompanied by." Which you say will depend upon the definition you may 
choose to give to the word ' ' consciousness. ' ' The fact that such an integration 
as is mentioned above occurred is as indubitable a fact as can well be named, 
whatever name we may give to the fact. 
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pie who have them, mean objects; a purpose means its fulfilment; 
but by the most liberal stretch of indulgence we can not allow the 
propriety of saying that the dressing-table you saw in your field of 
vision when you woke this morning meant everything else you saw 
at the same time. The clothes that lay in view may have meant 
putting on, but they did not mean the window and the electric 
"fixtures" and the wall-paper and the pictures on the wall and all 
the miscellany that went to make up the group of things in that 
field of view. All these things did form at that time a continuum, 
but the continuum was not one of meaning in any sense which 
meaning has ever had in ordinary English. The nature of this 
continuum which was formed when you awoke is the most funda- 
mental problem of philosophy; it seems to me that the problem is 
not solved but perplexed by saying that meaning is the only thing 
that arises when this sort of continuum arises. 

If meaning be the only thing that is added to a world of things 
when consciousness arises, I can not see how what is thus added can 
be at the same time one meaning relation between two things and 
also be two or more consciousnesses. As the difficulty is thus stated, 
it may not be clearly understood; let us therefore take some con- 
crete examples which may bring the difficulty out into relief. ' ' One 
thing may be a certain measurable distance from another thing," 
says Professor Woodbridge, " but it may mean that other thing 
without encompassing the distance. And I wish to emphasize the 
fact that this relation of meaning which is so prominent among the 
things is just as much a relation between them as is space or time. 
It is the ice which means that it will cool the water, just as much as 
it is the ice which does cool the water when put into it. The water 
which means that it will quench thirst is the water which does 
quench thirst when swallowed. I take a powder to dispel the pain 
in the head, not only because pain and powder are incompatible in 
juxtaposition, but incompatible also in their meanings." 30 Now 
when one thing is a certain measurable distance from another thing, 
there is at any particular time just one distance between them when 
measured by some fixed unit. The University Hall on the Wiscon- 
sin campus is just one mile from the capitol of the state of "Wiscon- 
sin; there are not as many miles as there are different persons who 
see these buildings. Now how many meaning relations are there 
between these two buildings? When A wagers with B that A can 
walk the distance between them in ten minutes, to A University Hall 
means ten minutes of his walking to the capitol ; to B it means more 
than then minutes of A's walking. Here the same thing has two 
meaning relations to another thing, expressed in terms of A's fast- 
30 ' ' Studies in Philosophy and Psychology, ' ' p. 159. 
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est walking. These two meaning relations, if consciousness be 
meaning relation, can very well be regarded as constituting the dif- 
ference between A's consciousness and B's consciousness. So again, 
the powder you take to relieve your headache means for you ease 
from pain; to me it may mean intensification of your pain and 
ruin of your constitution. Here again, as the meanings are differ- 
ent, our consciousnesses are different, if meaning is consciousness. 
But how is it when to both of us University Hall means a five-minute 
trolley ride to the capitol, and the same powder means cephalalgia 
removed ? With one meaning shared in common between us, do our 
consciousnesses become one? 

Professor Woodbridge has given his answer to this question. 
"Consciousness," he says, "may be defined ... as a kind of con- 
tinuum of objects. From this definition an important aspect of con- 
sciousness can be deduced, namely, the isolation of any individual 
consciousness. Two continuums of the same kind can not be parts 
of each other. They stand over against each other as closed systems, 
so to speak. The spaces and times of our dreams are not inter- 
changeable with those of our waking moments. Two species are not 
interchangeable. Two consciousnesses are also not interchangeable. ' ' 31 
I suppose that most of us will agree as to the truth of the last sen- 
tence ; but I can not see how it can be true if consciousness be a re- 
lation of meaning between objects. Leaving aside the difficult prob- 
lem of the spaces and times of our dreams, what shall we say of the 
spaces and times of our waking moments? May not the spaces of 
my waking moments be the same as those of yours? May not the 
times be the same times? If the continua of my waking space and 
time may be the same as those of yours, may not the meanings of 
my waking moments be the same as yours? If it is the ice that 
means the cooling of the water and if it is the same ice for you and 
for me, may not the meaning relation of this same ice to the cooling 
of the same water be the same? If so, how about the isolation of 
individual consciousnesses, if consciousness is the relation of mean- 
ing? Two species are non-interchangeable, I am inclined to think, 
because identity of origin and structure obtains in the two species 
among two different sets of objects. The same kind of relation 
among two different sets of objects gives non-interchangeable 
groups; but I hardly know any better instance of absolute identity 
of relation than we have when we have the same kind of relation 
obtaining among numerically the same things. If consciousness be 
nothing but a relation of meaning, why does another's conscious- 
ness refuse to coalesce with mine when there is the same relation of 

31 This Journal, Vol. II., p. 121. 
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meaning obtaining between the same ice and the same lowered tem- 
perature of the same water in the two cases? 

To make this difficulty more definite, it would be necessary to go 
fully into the question of the difference between generic identity 
and numerical identity. This can not be done here, but I will indi- 
cate what seem to me the broad outlines of this difference. We may 
have generically the same quality in two different objects, and we 
may also have generically the same relation obtaining between two 
different sets of terms. "Whiteness is one thing, the whiteness of 
this sheet of paper is another thing." 32 The quantitative relation 
between two and four may be exactly the same generically as the 
quantitative relation between six and twelve. Neither qualities con- 
sidered apart from the relations in which they stand, nor relations 
considered apart from the terms between which they obtain, have 
numerical identity. In other words, numerical identity as applied 
to quality or relation is the identity of a quality or a relation in so 
far as either is a constituent factor of identically the same con- 
crete relational complex. Numerical identity belongs in the first 
instance to concrete things in their own right as concrete,™ and 
in the second instance to qualities or relations only in so far as 
these qualities or relations are individualized in being elementary 
components of concrete things. Generically the same relation ob- 
taining between two identical terms within numerically the same 
concrete whole is not two numerically different relations, but 
identically the same relation. The similarity of the nose struc- 
ture of John and James may be generically the same as that be- 
tween the features of Thomas and William. But the similarity 
of nose structure in John and James is not several numerically 
distinct similarities but one numerically identical similarity, 
this numerical identity being determined by the numerical iden- 
tity of the relational complex constituted by John's and James's 
noses as similar. We not only have interchangeability between this 
similarity of nose structure in John and James and this similarity 
of nose structure between John and James again at the same time, 
we have a similarity which is numerically identified. This same 
principle obtains, so far as I can ascertain, in the case of all rela- 
tions. Hence I can not see how it follows that if consciousness be a 
continuum of meaning relation among objects in such wise that 
these objects become representative of each other, there can be two 
numerically different relations of representativeness, of generically 

32 James, "Principles of Psychology," Vol. I., p. 473. 

ffi Whatever this may mean. Into its meaning we can not go here ; I simply 
assume that it has a meaning which has to be accepted first in its denotation, 
and then becomes a problem for further investigation as regards its connotation. 
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the same kind, between numerically the same objects, any more than 
there can be two numerically different similarities of generically the 
same kind between numerically the same features of John and 
James. In saying this, I am not denying that meaning relation may 
be an exception to the general rule which I have mentioned above as 
holding with regard to the numerical identification of generically 
the same relation. I am merely denying that from the account of 
consciousness as meaning relation between objects given by Pro- 
fessor "Woodbridge, there "can be deduced the isolation of any indi- 
vidual consciousness." If any deduction can be made, it is exactly 
the opposite one. Such a view must resort, not to deduction, but to 
given fact, to support its contention of the isolation of any indi- 
vidual consciousness. And if resort be had to fact, then it must be 
shown that as a matter of fact every isolated given consciousness is 
an isolated given meaning. I am not sure that success in such a 
demonstration would not put us in a worse predicament than we 
might suspect. It would, I believe, be a demonstration that mean- 
ings are incommunicable, just as incommunicable as sense-qualities 
are on certain idealistic theories. Your isolated consciousness would 
be your isolated meaning relations between objective things, and 
my isolated consciousness would be my isolated meaning relations 
between objective things. There would be no way of comparing my 
meaning relations with yours to see whether they even have a generic 
sameness. 

These are some of the difficulties that have prevented me from 
adopting Professor Woodbridge 's identification of consciousness with 
meaning relation. It may be that they can be removed; but until 
they are, they seem insuperable. Until they are removed, I can not 
but think that the value of Professor Woodbridge 's doctrine of 
consciousness is to be found in the attention which he has succeeded 
in drawing to the general thesis that consciousness is relational in 
character, not in the specific identification of the consciousness re- 
lation with meaning relation. As shown above in my criticism of 
James, I think we must acknowledge, if we are to carry forward the 
relational view of experience, that there is a unique way of together- 
ness which obtains among all the objects of an experience, a way of 
being felt together, of being experienced together, which is neither 
the way of meaning nor the way of appropriation of past experi- 
ences, but a way which "must be taken at its face value, neither less 
nor more." This way of being felt together is as distinct from all 
other ways of togetherness as meaning relation is distinct from 
"co-conscious transition." Before there can be an appropriation 
by present experience of past experiences, these past experiences 
must have been experiences; before meaning relation can be talked 
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about by philosophers, some meaning relations must have been ex- 
perienced. To be experienced is an ultimate fact not to be identified 
with anything else; and when it has been identified as what it is, 
and we all agree upon the identification, then we can profitably pro- 
ceed to discuss other philosophical questions upon a common plane 
of debate. Until that is done, appeal to experience becomes a shib- 
boleth which will scarcely differentiate us from each other, seeing 
that all of us have learned to screw our vocal organs into the neces- 
sary position to pronounce the word without provincial accent. 

Evander Bradley McGilvart. 
University or Wisconsin. 
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La logique de la contradiction. Fr. Paulhan. Paris: F. Alcan. Bib- 
liotheque de philosophie contemporaine. 1911. Pp. 183. 
Rich in illustration from many departments of human life and in- 
terest, conceived and written with true French clearness and felicity, this 
monograph is a masterly statement of the empirical doctrine of contra- 
diction. "While the rationalist tends to believe that certain combinations 
of thought or belief are and always will be contradictory, M. Paulhan 
asserts that " il n'y a peutetre pas, a proprement parler, de ' contradiction 
logique ' au sens absolu du mot" (p. 1). At the same time he finds that 
our thought, feeling, action, are full of apparent contradiction, i. e., con- 
tradictions not yet resolved. And this too is a good thing, for it is better 
to be broad in our sympathies, to embrace conflicting doctrines in the 
hope of later reconciling them, to adopt new points of view apparently 
conflicting with the old, than to retain a narrow and unprogressive con- 
sistency. " Et il vaut mieux supporter dans l'esprit quelques contradic- 
tions que d'etouffer le germe de nouvelles idees qui peuvent etre fecondes, 
ou de desorganiser trop rapidement les anciennes" (p. 151). The pres- 
ence of as yet unresolved conflicts in our thought, feeling, and active life 
is pointed out in Chapter I., La contradiction dans V intelligence, le senti- 
ment, et faction. Ideas are contradictory when they imply two incompat- 
ible propositions : e. g., the idea of God, as often entertained (p. 7). Simul- 
taneous feelings also may be apparently incompatible; we may love and 
hate the same person even in one and the same respect (" sous le meme 
rapport," p. 8). In active life we may seek an end, and at the same time 
refuse to pursue the necessary means thereto. Morality indeed is only 
" une tentative pour rendre Paction logique et en eliminer la contradic- 
tion " (p. 13). But these are not cases of absolute and unconditional 
contradiction: it is only that we have not yet learned to reconcile the 
seeming opposition. A pure case of contradiction would be "l'impossi- 
bilite de l'accord, de l'association harmonique entre deux ou plusieurs 
sentiments, deux ou plusieurs actes reels ou virtuels" (p. 17). But such 



